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IMPROVEMENTS. 


But, great as has been the improvement in the edifices where 
our children are taught, and comparatively bounteous as have 
been the appropriations of the towns, there is abundant evi- 
dence to prove that changes still more salutary and beneficial 
have taken place in the methods and means of instruction, and 
in the discipline of the schools. 

The more prominent improvements may be classed under 
the following heads : — 

1. Apparatus. — Inclusive of black-boards, the amount of ap- 
paratus now found in our schools is at least a hundred times 
greater than it was ten years ago. 

Of the thirty-four hundred and seventy-five Public Schools, 
the committees, in reply to special inquiries addressed to them, 
report that black-boards exist in about thirty-one hundred and 
fifty. There yet remain at least three hundred schools in the 
State destitute of this indispensable means of thorough in- 
struction. 

The number of globes reported is two hundred and twenty. 

The number of schools which have outline maps is about 
the same. 

From sixty to a hundred schools have maps, (not outline.) 

Some committees reported generally on the subject of phil- 
osophical apparatus; some specified the particular kind or 
kinds existing in their schools, —as pneumatic, chemical, as- 
tronomical, electrical, electro-magnetic, hydrostatic, &c. The 
number of this class of schools is not precisely given, but may 
be set down at from sixty or seventy to one hundred. 

Geometrical blocks and diagrams may be found in about 
the same number of schools. 

In addition to the above, there are a few orreries; a less 
number of telluriums; some historical charts; numerical 
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frames; a few sets of Holbrook’s apparatus; mechanical 
powers; weights and measures ; drawing blocks; grammatical 
charts, &c. &c.* 

In the year 1837, an act was passed by the Legislature au- 
thorizing any legally constituted school district to raise, by 
taxation, asum not exceeding thirty dollars for the first year, 
nor ten dollars for any succeeding year, forthe joint purpose of 
“establishing and maintaining a Common School library and 
apparatus.” Being in the Legislature at that time, I well re- 
member that the bill was thought by many to be an unneces- 
sary and uncalled-for exercise of power. As a commentary 
upon that law, it may be mentioned, that at a school district 
meeting, held during the present year, in the town of Fall 
River, it was voted to raise three hundred dollars by tax, for 
the purchase of apparatus only. After a committee had been 
chosen to carry the vote into effect, and the meeting had been 
dissolved, it was ascertained that the district had no legal 
power to grant any sum for this object beyond thirty dollars, 
instead of three hundred. Being consulted as to the course 
which it might be expedient for the district to pursue in this 
dilemma, I advised the calling of a town meeting, and an ap- 
plication for a grant in behalf of all the districts in the town; 
because the power of the town to raise money for any suita- 
ble object connected with the schools is unlimited. They did 
so, and the town, almost without opposition, authorized the 
expenditure of a thousand dollars for the purpose. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in the amount of appa- 
ratus in our Public Schools, it is still vastly inferior to what it 
should be; and before the State School Fund shall have 
reached its maximum, —to which it is rapidly approaching, — 
will not the expediency of offering a bounty to towns and dis- 
tricts, to aid them in procuring apparatus, —like that which 
was given inthe case of the school district libraries, — be 
worthy the attention of the Legislature ? 

I am sorry to add, that it is not every teacher who will use 
the apparatus, however simple and necessary it may be, which 
the district or town has provided for him. It is stated in the 
report of one of the committees, that, on visiting a school, they 
found the black-board had not been used at all. On inquiring 
of the teacher why he neglected an instrument so indispensa- 
ble to rapid and thorough teaching, he replied that “he did not 
like to encourage these innovations.” Surely, if such a con- 
servative could have lived at the time of primeval chaos, he 
would have protested against the creation ; — or, — what would 
have been far less unreasonable, — his conservatism would have 
led him to protest against his own existence. 


* In answer to my inquiries respecting apparatus, the report of one commit- 
tee says, “‘A great variety of edge tools;"’ another says, ‘‘ None except & 
rod ; and the reply of a third is, ** Most of the inhabitants think spparatus of 
no vajue.”’ 
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2. The great body of the teachers throughout the State are 
improving in their methods of instruction. —The Normal 
Schools have contributed most efficiently to this object. They 
have done so, not only directly, but indirectly. Asavery general 
rule, teachers from the Normal Schools have been singled out 
by committees and parents for special commendation. There 
have been, it is true, some exceptions in regard to those who 
had gone through with only a part of the Normal School 
course ; but, so far as I have ever learned, hardly one excep- 
tion, in regard to those who had completed it. ‘The Normal 
Schools, in several instances, have been subjected to discredit, 
because candidates for teaching, claiming to have come from 
them, have been rejected by committees as unqualified ; when 
it has been afterwards found that the unsuccessful applicants 
had been members of the school for a few weeks only; and, 
in some cases, that they had only been visiters of the school 
and spectators of its exercises for a few days, or even a few 
hours. However severely we may condemn this fraud, the 
principle still shines through it, that all counterfeits are com- 
pliments to the genuine. Committees should understand that 
no Normal School is in any way responsible for any teacher 
who does not exhibit a certificate from its Principal ; and even 
then, only to the extent of the words and meaning of the 
certificate. 

In towns where Normal School pupils have taught, their 
methods of instruction have been copied into other schools; 
for, in the diffusion of knowledge and art, not less than in the 
diffusion of heat, there is a natural tendency to an equilibrium. 

Since the establishment of the Normal Schools, the teachers 
of many of our academies have advertised that they would 
give special instruction in the art of teaching. This is highly 
gratifying. No true friend of the Normal Schools can desire 
any monopoly for them, unless it be a monopoly founded on 
superior excellence. ‘Though it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the course of instruction given in academies, on the 
subject of teaching, would be either so extended or so thorough 
as ina school specially devoted to this object, yet doubtless 
such instruction has been eminently serviceable, and it is hoped 
that it will be continued and extended. 

Another cause which has contributed to the improvement of 
teachers is, the importunacy of the demand for better ones, 
made by the committees. Sometimes, indeed, this importu- 
nacy has been unreasonable. Were all that part of the annual 
reports of the committees which pertains to this subject to be 
embodied in the Abstract, it would be a great Book of Procla- 
mations, calling for better teachers and offering greater remu- 
neration. Yet how can it be expected that persons who have 
had no greater facilities, either for obtaining an education, 
or for becoming acquainted with better methods of arresting 
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attention, or of imparting knowledge, than their predecessors 
enjoyed ; — how, I[ ask, can it be expected that they will much 
surpass their predecessors in the qualifications they exhibit? 
Improved teachers must come through improved means in their 
preparation. ‘Those who withhold the means, and still demand 
the improvement, are task-masters of the Pharaoh school. If 
a school committee-man or a parent takes a broad survey of 
his duty, and acts upon a comprehensive and consistent plan, he 
will never censure a teacher for any delinquency or defect, 
without accompanying the censure with some special effort to 
have a better teacher prepared in his stead. If the means 
which the State has provided for the improvement of teachers 
have been well devised and are well executed ; if they are 
now proved, by years of experience, to answer all the reasona- 
ble expectations ever formed respecting them; then those men, 
if there be such, who oppose these means, and still demand 
better teachers, are flagrantly inconsistent. They require 
others to do all, and do nothing themselves. ‘They bind 
heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
men’s shoulders, while they themselves will not move them 
with one of their fingers. 

3. Hxaminations.— Two other causes have contributed 
very materially to improve both the quality and the amount 
of instruction given in our schools. I refer to the more faith- 
ful examination of teachers and of pupils. The first has turned 
aside a vast amount of incompetency which once found an un- 
obstructed avenue to employment. ‘The latter has presented, 
both to teachers and to scholars, a new and powerful motive 
to labor more diligently and more practically in the united 
work of teaching and of acquiring. 

During the last year, the committees of several towns exam- 
ined their schools by means of printed questions. Taking the 
studies which the scholars had pursued, they prepared a series 
of interrogatories adapted to measure the real amount of knowl- 
edge which had been acquired. These questions, being printed 
upon sheets of paper, with a blank space beneath each ques- 
tion for the insertion of an answer, were handed to the pupils, 
and a given period of time was allowed them to prepare and 
write down what they knew on the subject. Instead of ascer- 
taining whether a class had been through with the geography, 
or through with the arithmetic, as is the common but absurd 
phrase, this method proposed to ascertain, and did ascer- 
tain, whether the class had become the actual possessors of 
the facts and principles contained in the books they pro- 
fessed to have studied. It was more. It was an examin- 
ation, at the same time, of several things which belong to- 
gether, but which, in the ordinary methods of examuin- 
ation, are unnaturally disjoined. English grammar, for 
instance, professes to teach us to speak and write our language 
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with propriety. In the narrowest definition of this branch of 
study there must be included pronunciation, (at ieast as a part 
of prosody,) orthography, the syllabication of words, the capi- 
talizing of letters, punctuation, syntax, and the proper con- 
struction of sentences. How few of all these points can be 
ascertained by hearing a common orally-conducted parsing les- 
son! It is obvious that several of the essentials of grammar 
are not even referred to in such a lesson. It by no means fol- 
lows, because one can speak the language with propriety, that 
he can write it with propriety also. But, on the other hand, 
with the single exception of pronunciation, the ability to write 
it correctly is conclusive evidence, in all ordinary circum- 
stances, of the ability to speak it correctly. 

This method of examination, too, distinguishes between 
what a class profess to know and what they do know, — some- 
times an ocean-wide difference. One cannot with any propri- 
ety be said to possess knowledge, unless he has the power to 
use it. He is not its possessor until it is at his command. 
Ifa man does not speak and write the language with propriety, 
he is not a practical grammarian, although he may have stored 
in his memory all the rules and principles ever prepared on 
the subject. Were it not culpable, it would be farcical, to be 
contented with those dim and undefined notions of things, in- 
dicated by the schoolboy, who said, in reply to a question, “I 
know if you do not ask me.” * 

It is obvious that a committee can go over much more 
ground in the same time, by the written than by the oral 
method of examination. In a class of fifty, —or any other 
number of advanced scholars, — only one can be giving an 
answer aloud, at the same time, but the whole fifty may be 
writing an answer simultaneously ; and thus fifty times more 
work may be done in the one way than in the other. 

This method also obviates a difficulty which has always 
been painful to every right-minded examiner of schools. In 
every school, there are the bold and the timid. ‘The former 
can command, instantaneously, whatever resources they pos- 
sess, and do themselves full justice on any emergency. ‘The 
amiable weakness of the latter operates as a disability; and 


_ * The following remarks on this point, by the Rev. N. Porter, Jr., Professor 
in Yale College, are as judicious as they are searching: “ It is not uncommon 
for children to say, ‘I know the thing, but cannot tell it.’ *Thave the thought, 
but cannot express it.’ We have now and then known grown-up children to 
Say as much. But nothing is more false. No one, be he child or man, knows 
athing, in the sense of the scholar, until he can speak it. If he cannot say 
what he thinks, he has not fully mastered it. He may be conscious that he can 
find the thing, but he has not found it yet. If it be a subtile distinction, which 
he is certain should be drawn, there is a word for the distinction ; but he has not 
made it till he has reached that word. Is it a grand conception or a glowing 
idea? He has not reached it till he has found the body and enshrined therein 
the spirit. Is ita cogent and resistless argument? He has not found it till he 
has found the words, and made the propositions, and linked the whole into an 
ron chain of resistless logic.”’ 
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each successive failure increases the disconcertion that caused 
it. An examination by printed questions almost cancels this 
difference of disposition; it puts the parties as nearly upon a 
footing of equality as it is possible to do. 

The above represents some points of superiority in the writ- 
ten over the oral method of examination, so far as the scholars 
are concerned. Its superiority is still more conspicuous, as 
it regards the teacher. It is, indeed, the only complete and 
perfect mode of ascertaining the teacher’s aptness to teach. 
Teaching and learning are mutually dependent terms. A 
school child will never learn much without being taught. He 
is never taught any thing without learning. Whatever the 
children do not know, the teacher has not taught; that is, he 
has not taught it in any useful or effective way. On the other 
hand, if the great majority of his school, or all the scholars of 
average capacity in it, do understand the subject matter of a 
study, it is the most authentic and indisputable testimonial a 
teacher can possibly possess. No diplomas from colleges, no 
reams of recommendations from school committees, can equal 
the force and decisiveness of this evidence. No appeal can be 
taken from it, for if the scholars have learned, and do know, 
and can tell what they know, there is no higher or more com- 
petent tribunal that can set aside a verdict in the teacher’s fa- 
vor. It is judging the workman by inspecting his work. If 
his works praise him, they silence all dispraise. While a tree 
bears delicious and health-giving fruit, no college of pretended 
botanists can ever make the world believe that it is not a good- 
ly tree. 

It is natural, and indeed inevitable, that all good and true 
teachers, — teachers who know they are faithful and do their 
work well, — should welcome this method of examination and 
rejoice in it. Human nature itself must be changed before a 
different result can happen. Does not every mechanic, who 
knows he can construct a faultless machine, rejoice to have it 
examined by the most intelligent judges, and subjected to the 
most searching scrutiny? He knows that these judges and 
this scrutiny will only display its merits more conspicuously, 
and proclaim them more widely. It is the bungler, the half- 
taught artisan, the workman who fraudulently strives to con- 
ceal secret defects under a fair exterior, — it is these who are 
prompted, by all the instincts of their nature, to oppose an in- 
vestigation into the merits of their work; or, if something in 
the form of an investigation must be had, to claim for them- 
selves the right of conducting it, that they may hide its shal- 
lowness. 

In the anecdote related in the school books respecting the 
golden crown of King Hiero, suppose, in addition to the fraudu- 
lent one prepared by the dishonest goldsmith, there had been 
one of pure metal, wrought by a workman of integrity ; and 
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suppose both workmen had been summoned before Archimedes 
to abide the ingenious test which he had devised to determine 
the quality of their respective articles; — which party would 
have hastened to witness the experiment, and which would 
have shrunk from the trial? Would it have been welcomed 
by the defrauder, who had adulterated his work by a base mix- 
ture of alloy ; or would it have been deprecated by the honest 
artificer, who knew that every particle in the royal diadem he 
had made would endure the ordeal of fire? It can be known 
then, beforehand, what class of teachers will, from their nat- 
ural affinities, arrange themselves among the advocates of this 
method of examination, and what class of teachers will op- 
pose it. ‘The elective attractions of chemistry are not more 
certain. 

The motives which these different methods of examination 
are adapted to call into exercise, both on the part of teachers 
and pupils, are as different as the methods themselves. The 
prospect of an oral examination at the end of the term not 
only attracts the attention of instructers and pupils to those 
things which can be exhibited orally, but it diverts attention 
from those which cannot be so exhibited. Its natural tendency 
isto render of no value in their eyes some of the most impor- 
taut ends of school education. As it is sacrilege to utter 
solemn words without corresponding emotions, so it is mockery 
to recite lessons whose meaning is not apprehended by the in- 
tellect ; and a pupil has acquired nothing worthy of the name 
of knowledge, when he is dependent upon the form in which 
a question is put, or upon the person by whom it is propound- 
ed, for his ability to answer it. Even if able to answer a 
question orally, in short, disjointed sentences, how disreputable 
not to be able to reduce the answer to writing! If able to 
put words upon paper, so that one who knows beforehand what 
the meaning should be can discover it, yet how shameful to 
fail in orthography, in dividing words into syllables, in punc- 
tuation, in capitalizing, in constructing sentences, and in all 
other points which belong to easily legible and intelligible com- 
position! But pupils who expect no such thing are in danger 
of preparing for no such thing. ‘They are tempted to get 
words and not things, to rely upon the artificial instead of the 
philosophical memory, to be satisfied with being able to tell 
how things should be done rather than be able to do them, —in 
short, to study for the day of examination, and not for the busi- 
ness of life. ‘The teachers, too, will not sufficiently recognize 
the distinction between building their hopes of success on the 
tock foundations of intelligence instead of the treacherous 
quicksands of memory. 

Teachers and children, no less than manufacturers and mer- 
chants, will supply themselves with a currency adapted to the 
mart where they expect to use it. The precious metals will 
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never be found where beads, and painted glass, and colored 
pasteboard, will answer the purpose of silver and gold. 

The examination by printed questions was adopted last year 
in Boston, Salem, New Bedford, Waltham, Bolton, and else- 
where. In some of these places the result was in the highest 
degree honorable to both teachers and pupils; in some it 
was satisfactory; and if in any instance most lamentable de- 
ficiencies in the attainments of the pupils were brought to 
light, the mortification of parents and of the public has been 
more than compensated by the unwonted exertions made to 
supply them. 

The same mode has also been adopted, within the last year, 
by the committees of several towns, in the examination of 
teachers. A series of written or printed questions has been 
submitted to the candidates, to which they have been required 
to give written answers. Heretofore, the committees have en- 
countered almost insurmountable obstacles, in their endeavors 
to keep unqualified applicants from the schools. It would, in- 
deed, be strange, if, through some misapprehension or preju- 
dice, a well-qualified applicant had not sometimes been turned 
aside. In the administration of so extensive a system, cases 
of mistake or of injustice will occasionally happen. But the 
danger of error greatly preponderates on the other side. Al- 
most all the motives which swerve men from the line of recti- 
tude, gravitate in that direction. The fact that the prudential 
committee man has conditionally engaged the candidate is pre- 
sumptive evidence that he is acceptable to the district. The 
relation between the prudential committee man and the person 
whom he presents for examination creates a sympathy in the 
mind of the former for the latter. ‘The committee man is prone 
to take the part of the candidate whom he has selected, and to 
become jealous of the power that presumes to annul his initia- 
tory measures. He may not know where to seek for another 
candidate, and he foresees that the search will cost him time 
and trouble, for which the law provides no compensation. Thus 
his injured interest irritates his wounded pride. The candi- 
date, on being rejected, naturally repairs to the prudential com- 
mittee to tell his grievances. He sets forth his own disappoint- 
ment and loss, charges the examining committee with prejudice 
or hostility, perhaps exaggerates the difficulty of the questions 
propounded, and palliates or denies the imperfection of his own 
replies. If the candidate has relatives or friends in the district, 
or if any of its members have been desirous that he should 
keep the school, they are forthwith appealed to. These come 
together and form a nucleus of opposition. In the absence of 
any one to represent the merits of the other side, they easily 
make out a strong case of injustice. The disaffected members 
go forth and predecupy the public mind with their er parte 
representations ; and instances have not very unfrequentiy oc- 
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curred where a district meeting has been called, and, the decis- 
ion of the examining committee having been set aside by a 
species of small nullification, the rejected candidate has been 
employed and paid, and has then left the town triumphing, 
ike aun administrator of Lynch law, over the legal authority he 
had contemned. Such has been the disgraceful history of not 
a very small number of cases in the Commonwealth. 

Often, in such a case, when the complaint first reaches the 
ears of the examining committee, the popular mind of the dis- 
trict has been made up; and it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
reverse its decision. ‘The committee may set forth the inca- 
pacity of the candidate, they may repeat his absurd and ridicu- 
lous answers to common questions, but it will generally be too 
late; and the worst result of all is, that the committee, after 
having been defeated once or twice in such an unequal contest, 
are careful how they provoke a repetition of it. Hence they 
are grievously tempted to sutler incompetence to pass by unre- 
buked; because, though acknowledged to be wrong, they per- 
suade themselves that it is the least of two evils. 

But suppose the committee to have had the foresight and 
wisdom to examine the candidate by written questious. Sup- 
pose the candidate to have left, in their possession and in his 
own handwriting, the indubitable evidence of his ignorance 
or his folly, — answers full of errors, both in substance and in 
form. ‘The obvious consequence would be, that the rejected 
candidate would use some caution in his representations and 
reprehensions ; and should he overstate or misstate the facts of 
the examination, the committee would be able to confront him 
with the evidence both of his ignorance and of his dishonesty. 

All qualified teachers must rejoice in this method of exam- 
ination ; because, in common with the public at large, they 
have an interest in the exposure of those competitors whose 
only preeminence consists in arrogance and pretension. 

4. After all, the greatest of those improvements in our 
schools, which have gladdened the hearts of the friends of ed- 
ucation, consists in their better government and discipline. In- 
stead of between three hundred and four hundred schools 
broken up, annually, by the incompetency of teachers or the 
insubordination of pupils, —as was the case ten years ago, — 
these deplorable instances are now reduced to one fourth part 
of that number. So signal a change, in so short a time, re- 
flects the highest credit upon all who have honestly striven to 
promote it. his striking reduction, in the number of schools 
heretofore brought to an untimely end, refutes at once all the 
assumptions so rashly made and so unscrupulously circulated, 
that the wholesome and rational discipline of our schools, taken 
as a whole, has been relaxed. It appears, from the reports of 
the committees, and from other equally authentic evidence, 
that not less than five hundred schools in the State were taught 
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last year, without the infliction of a blow ;—a far larger pro- 
portion than has ever existed before. And it is the almost uni- 
form testimony of the committees that the schools so kept 
have stood in the foremost rank for regularity, diligence, and 
good order. 2% 

So greet an amelioration is the joint effect of several calises, 
among which the increased competency of teachers deserves to 
be mentioned as one of the principal. 

Greater fidelity on the part of school committees in superin- 
tending the schools, and in enjoining upon the pupils those 
prime qualifications of a good scholar, — obedience and indus- 
try, —has contributed largely to the same end. Nor should 
the awakened interest of parents, —such as has led them to 
visit the schools, and to give encouragement and admonition to 
their children at home, —be omitted in this enumeration of 
salutary causes. Frequent discussions, too, on the subject of 
school punishments, have tended to enlighten the public mind, 
and have nearly abolished those extremes of doctrine, which 
once so generally prevailed. When [ first became acquainted 
with the prevalent opinions, or rather feelings, — for they were 
feelings more than opinions, — of the community, on this sub- 
ject, | found them extreme and fiercely antagonistic. One 
party condemned and denounced coercion in all cases, while 
many of their opponents, with an equal lack of discrimination, 
maintained its necessity in all cases. One made little or no 
exception, even in cases of self-willed, obstinate, or obdurate 
children ; the other admitted no exception to the injunctions 
of Solomon, however loving, timid, confiding, and submissive 
the disposition of a child might be. With one party, punish- 
ment was the greatest of evils, and therefore not to be used for 
correcting any ; while the other held it to possess some latent 
and mysterious virtue, which would prove more than an equiv- 
alent for all the obvious mischiefs of its infliction. 

Great errors of generalization were also made. One man 
had taught a school under all propitious circumstances, and so 
had found no occasion to use the rod; and hence he inferred, 
most illogically, that he could govern any other school as suc- 
cessfully as that one. Another had been unable to govern his 
school without corporal punishment, and he rashly, if not ego- 
tistically, concluded that no one could do better than himself; 
like the selt-sufficient sparrow in the fable, which, after having 
in vain essayed a lofty flight with its own puny wings, de- 
nied the sublimity of the eagle’s soaring. 

But it would by no means be a very bold hyperbole to say, 
that, within the last two years, the State, especially the eastern 
part of it, has been converted into a broad arena for contesting 
the merits of this subject. At the fireside, in school district 
meetings, in conventions of teachers and the friends of educa- 
tion, and in the public press, the necessity or non-necessity of 
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corporal punishment has been a standing theme for discussion. 
The reports of the school committees, for the last two years, 
have dwelt upon this topic to an unprecedented extent. In 
compiling the last Abstract of School Returns, I have assigned 
an unusually large portion of space to this subject. The views 
there set forth may be regarded as a fair exponent of the public 
opinion of the State. A few of the reports, indeed, exhibit 
the same tendency to ultraism, on one side or on the other, 
which characterized the community ten years ago. But it will 
be found, on a perusal of the whole, that public sentiment is 
very much harmonized. ‘The great majority of the selections 
substantially coincide, as to the doctrines which they lay down 
and as to the practices which they commend. By reference to 
the index, at the end of the volume, they can easily be found, 
and they will abundantly repay the reader, both in the gratifi- 
cation and in the instruction they will afford. If collected and 
printed together, they would make an excellent tract on the 
subject of School Discipline. It will be seen by an examina- 
tion of them, that a sounder view of the true point at issue has 
contributed much towards a coalescence of opinion. The 
doctrines which the Board, directly and indirectly, at all times 
and in all forms, has maintained, are emerging into greater 
prominence ;—-namely, that the primary question 1s not, 
whether we shall have punishment, or whether we shall not 
have it, in school, but by what means we can best secure good 
order; and that punishment is useful or admissible only as a 
means to this end. Punishment may be supposed necessary 
in some schools; it may be supposed unnecessary in others ; 
but good order is necessary in all schoolrooms, and during all 
school sessions. We can conceive no circumstances in which 
it can be dispensed with. The question of order is always 
primary, essential, unconditional, admitting of no compromise, 
parleying with no doubter, —a rule which knows no exception. 
Iforder can be maintained by bringing children under the control 
of higher motives, no one worthy of sustaining for an hour 
the office of teacher or committee man would invoke the aid 
of force. And, on the other hand, he who would sutfer the bad 
passions or propensities of children to break out uncontrolled, 
and to grow up, by indulgence and immunity, into resistless 
strength, rather than resort to force for their subjection, would 
inflict an injury upon the moral and social nature of children, 
which he could never compensate though he were to make 
their intellects the treasure-house of all knowledge. That 
some teachers can maintain order in school, with all its con- 
comitants of decorum, diligence, and proficiency, without any 
resort to physical force, though other teachers cannot; that 
some schools may be governed by higher motives than fear or 
pain, though others may not, was proved last year by five 
hundred witnesses. That this amelioration, like every thing 
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else dependent upon human science and skill, is progressive, js 
proved by the fact that every year adds its disciples and its 
exemplifiers to the advancing cause. 

As one who advocates this progress and rejoices in it, and 
who would remove all obstacles from its path, 1 would observe 
that either extreme of doctrine not only tends to its own de- 
feat, but to an injurious reaction on the opposite side. Laxity 
of school government, in one case, gives plausibility to argu- 
ments in favor of severity in another. On the other hand, 
mere physical force arbitrarily claimed and exercised, outrages 
the feelings of the community. It subjects a judicious dis- 
cipline to some degree of public odium, and thus causes good 
teachers to suffer. Hence it is, that the good teacher has no 
worse enemy than those pretended but false friends, who jeopard 
the existence of his lawful authority by pushing its claims to 
an ultraism from which the good sense and benevolent feelings 
of the community revolt. While good teachers, therefore, 
strenuously maintain the doctrine that they have certain 
rights growing out of the nature of the relation which they 
sustain towards the children of their scnools, let them also, for 
their own sakes, if from no higher motive, concede that the 
children, too, have rights; and they will find that, in an equi- 
table concession of the rights of others, they have laid the 
firmest foundation of their own, 

I close this topic with the single remark, that it will be quite 
possible for a partisan, on either side of the question, to select 
passages from the school committees’ reports, as found in the 
Abstract, which shall coincide with his own views, and seem to 
fortity them; but any one who deals fairly with that docu- 
ment, will find that its tenor and spirit are on the side of a pro- 
gressive amelioration in school discipline. 


ATTENDANCE. 


Respecting the attendance of our children upon school dur- 
ing the last year, but little of a gratifying nature can be said. 
Though architectural accommodations have been improved, 
pecuniary appropriations very much enlarged, and teachers’ 
qualifications enhanced, yet one of the great objects of all 
these advances, — the bringing of a larger number of our chil- 
dren under the intellectual and moral culture of our schools, — 
has by no means kept pace with other improvements. 

The returns of previous years have, indeed, shown a decided 
advance in the average attendance upon the schools, though 
at a rate too slow to effect a remedy during the life of the 
present generation. But the returns of last year, taken as 4 
whole, show a retrograde movement. There is a great fall- 
ing off, not only in the proportion of scholars attending school, 
but in the average attendance upon school ;—a falling off, 
indeed, so great, as, apparently, almost to cancel all the gain 
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which had been effected by ten years of strenuous eftorts on 
the part of the friends of education. ‘This will appear by the 
following statement : — 

According to the Abstract of 1837, there were 177,053 chil- 
dren in the State, between the ages of 4 and 16 years. With 
this number of children, the average attendance, in the summer, 
eS 8 a ee ie! Bie ae ee i 
and, in the winter, the average attendance was . 111,520 

In the school year 1845-6, the whole number of children 
in the State, between the same ages, was.  .—.. 203,877 


The average attendance in the summer was. . . 110,108 
and the average attendance in the winter was . . 128,084 


Now, if 177,053 children, (the number in 1837,) gave an 
average attendance, in summer, of 94,956, then the same ratio 
of average attendance for 203,877, (the number in 1845 -6,) 
would be 109,342. (Thus, 177,053 : 94,956: : 203,877: 
109,342. ) 

In fact, the average attendance, in summer, for the year 
1845-6, was 110,108, which number exceeds 109,342, (the 
proportion,) by 766 only ; — showing that, after all which has 
been said and done upon this subject, the proportionate average 
attendance, in summer, for the year 1846 —- 6 exceeds that of 
1837 only 766. 

Again, the average attendance, in winter, in 1837, was 
111,520. Stating the proportion as before, it would stand thus: 
If 177,053 gave an average attendance of 111,520, then the same 
proportion of average attendance for 203,877 would be 128,410, 
(177,053 : 111,520 : : 203,877 : 128,410.) 

But, in fact, the average attendance in the winter of 1845-6 
was only 128,084, showing that it fell below the proportion of 
average attendance in 1837 by 3206. 

The gain, in the summer of 1845-6,as we have above 
seen, was 766. Deduct from this the loss in winter, 326, and 
there will still remain a net gain of 440. 

This is four hundred and forty better than nothing, but it is 
many thousands less than it should be. 

Did a comparison of these data present the whole case, the 
result would be most melancholy. It would be discouraging 
and disheartening, if any thing could ever discourage or dis- 
hearten a true friend of our schools. 

A closer inspection of the tables, however, shows strong cir- 
cumstances of palliation, in the first place: and, in the second 
place, that the whole State is not implicated in the delin- 
quency. 

In the first place, the number of children, between the ages 
of 4 and 16, seems to have increased, during the last year, be- 
yond all modern precedent. For the year 1844—5, the num- 
ber returned was 194,984; for the year 1845-6, it was 
203,877, showing an increase, ina single year, of 8893, This 
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great increase, in one year, would seem almost incredible, did 
we not know that the returns are made by the committees with 
great care, and that their accuracy is secured, as far as it can 
be, by the solemnity of an oath. 

This increase in the number of children between the ages 
of 4.and 16 seems to indicate an increase in the population 
of the State, in a single year, of about 35,000; for it has 
been found that the number of children between these ages 
constitutes, within an inconsiderable fraction, one fourth part of 
the inhabitants of the Commonwealth.* 

This great increase must be, to a considerable extent, the 
effect of immigration, either from cther States or from foreign 
countries, —doubtless in some degree from both;—and we 
cannot expect that strangers, domiciliating themselves among 
us, in order to better their condition, and bringing large fami- 
lies of children, will at once adopt the habits or be animated 
by the feelings of native born citizens, in regard to the im- 
portance of education. Such, emphatically, must be the case 
in regard to parents who bring their children into the State in 
search of labor and _ profit. 

But in the second place, a fact far more pertinent to the 
present subject is, that of the increased number of children 
between the ages of 4 and 16 in the State, (= 8893, as before 
stated,) an analysis of the tables shows that 7075 of this in- 
crease was in the city of Boston alone. And while the number 
of children in the city, between the ages of 4 and 16, is report- 
ed to have increased 7075, the whole number in attendance 
upon the Boston schools increased only 1233, and the increase 
in the average attendance was but 356 ; —that is, with an in- 
crease in children of 7075, there was an increase in attendance 
of only 1233, while the increase in the average attendance 
dwindled to 356. 

These facts relieve the rest of the State from the stigma of 
having gone backwards, by a neglect of school privileges. 
‘They show, indeed, that, out of the metropolis, there has been 
a substantial advance in this great element of educational pros- 
perity. And it is gratifying to remark that the school com- 
mittee of the city, and other friends of education within it, are 
becoming more alive to the importance of gathering the chil- 
dren into the schools, and that they are instituting a new sys- 
tem of measures to secure this object. The sufficiency of the 
new measures remains to be proved. 'They may palliate the 
evil, but I have no confidence that they will remedy it. More 
effective means will be necessary. It is a disease too deep- 
seated to be healed by lotions or emollients ; surgical practice 
is demanded, In Boston, last year, according to the report of 


* In 1841, the population of the State, as found by the United States census, 
was 737,700; the number of children between 4 and 16 was 184,392, which, 
being multiplied by 4, gives 737,563. 
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its committee, there were 25,553 children between the ages 
of dand 16. Although the number of scholars registered as 
belonging to the Public Schools was 16,753, yet the average 
attendance was only 12,612, —less than one half of the whole 
number of children in the city between 4 and 16. There was 
an estimated number of 3000 in the private schools; but 
where were the other 10,000? Were they detained at home, 
to work, and thus growing up in ignorance ; or were they in- 
festing the streets, or marauding about the wharves, where 
vice, like merchandise, is at wholesale? The recent efforts 
for the rescue of children exposed to the malaria of city temp- 
tations, are worthy of all praise; but they must not stop with 
a collection of statistical details, or with any explanation of 
causes. 'The city must be shaken with alarm, through all its 
members. If we should hear, from a hundred workshops, the 
clink of the mechanic’s hammer forging false keys by which 
to enter our dwellings, should we not strive to sequestrate and 
destroy these implements of stealth before they were on their 
way to unlock our doors? And are we less in danger when, in 
a hundred minds, the disposition and the habit of theft and 
violence are forming and maturing, and are daily making those 
juvenile essays, on a small scale, which only await the years 
of manhood to become nightly plunder and havoc? If we 
should see a hundred chemists, engaged in manufacturing a 
fire-apparatus for the incendiary, should we not seize and 
annihilate the felonious compounds, before they could be 
applied to our dwellings or temples? But is the certainty of 
the peril less, when the elementary passions which lead to 
incendiarism are known to be combining in a hundred hearts, 
and only awaiting the torch of temptation to set the city on 
fire? When, hereafter, the thief shall be arrested squander- 
ing the gains of his larcenies; when the robber shall be seized 
yet red with the blood of his victim; when the city shall glare 
and the sky redden with the midnight conflagration ; these 
facts, at that hour, will be no more apparent to the natural 
vision than they are now to the mental. In the light of 
cause and effect, the end is as visible as the paths which lead 
to it. He is no more physically blind, or bereft of his natural 
senses, who cannot see a culprit in the hands of a sheriff, or a 
criminal court with its officers, or a prison with its armed 
guards, than he is morally blind who does not see criminal 
manhood in neglected childhood. Leaving to others the 
appeal to the high and holy considerations of religion, it may 
still be said that, if there be any philanthropy, or civic patriot- 
ism, or worldly prudence remaining in the city, it will not - 
sleep over the present condition of so many of its children, 
Which, however terrible it may be as a fact, is still more ter- 
nble as an omen. 
It is the opinion of those best acquainted with the city 
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schools, and most interested in their prosperity, that they have 
not, for many years, been in so good a condition as at the pres- 
ent day; that the instruction is becoming more thorough, and 
the discipline more mild; and that they have never, at any 
time, better deserved the patronage of the city government 
and the confidence of the citizens. 

There are two other circumstances conducing to prove that, 
notwithstanding the very limited increase in the average at- 
tendance of scholars, a great advance, in this respect, has 
really been made. The average attendance of a school is cal- 
culated on the whole number of children belonging to it. It 
is obvious, therefore, that, if the average attendance remains 
even the same, while there is a large increase in the whole 
number of children who find their way into the school, this is, 
of itself, a great gain; because families unaccustomed to send 
their children to school will not do so, at first, with the regu- 
larity of those whose habits come in aid of their duty. In 
1837,—the number of children in the State between the 
ages of 4 and 16 then being 177,053, -—the whole number 
who found their way into the Public Schools, in summer, was 
122,889, and the whole number, in winter, was 141,837. 
The same proportion of 203,877 children, —the number be- 
tween the same ages, in the State, last year, — would be, for 
summer, 141,507, whereas, in fact, it was 153,459, showing 
an increase, in the attendance, of 11,952, beyond the relative 
or proportionate increase of the children. In the winter of 
1837, the whole number of children who found their way into 
our schools at all, was 141,837. The same proportion for the 
last year would be 163,326; but the number of children actu- 
ally found there was 174,270, showing an increase in the 
winter attendance of 10,944, beyond the proportionate increase 
of children. It appears, then, that, taking both summer and 
winter terms, there was a mean increase in the proportion of 
children attending our schools, last year, of 11,448, over the 
proportion attending them in 1837. Such is the result for the 
whole State, notwithstanding the great falling off in the city 
of Boston; and it is a noble reward for past services, and a 
high incentive to future effort. 


(To be continued. } 
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